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G.I ADDICT: "IF I GO BACK TO THE WORLD 

WITH THE HABIT I GOT OVER HERE..." 

by Veraon Wilson 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor^ s note: Vernon Wilson is an active- 

duty G1 now stationed at V^ung Tau, South Vietnam. ] 

VDNG Tau, South Vietnam (LNS) -- Mike Lynn 
came to Vietnam about four months ago. Like most 
of xhe 170,000-odd Americans remaining here he 
has never spent a day in the field, endured an 
enemy shelling, or eaten a can of C-ratioHs. 
Instead of patrolling the jungles with an eighty- 
pound rucksack on his back, or loading artillery 
pieces at an isolated fire base, Mike has been 
stationed in Vung Tau, a "resort" town on the 
southern coast of Vietnam. Known for its beauti- 
ful beaches and many villas catering to high 
American and Vietnamese officials, it is consi- 
dered a "safe" area, relatively untouched by the 
war which has been fought all around it. 

Mike is a perimeter guard at the U.5. Army 
Airfield at Vung Tau. The Ariny would like to 
think that he is satisfied with his relatively 
comfortable and safe job in this sputtering ground 
war. But evidently he is not, because Mike is 
using heroin heavily and has been doing so for the 
past three months. 

Two nights ago, I pulled guard duty with Mike. 
He was "speeding" and talked almost non-stop for 
our SIX hours together. 

In his description of his life, there is 
really nothing to distinguish Mike from the almost 
three million American soldiers who have preceded 
him to Southeast Asia. He went to high school in 
a medium-sized midwestern city and spent those 
four years mostly building cars, drinking beer, 
and chasing girls. Mike thought about going on to 
a technical college, but before he made a decision 
the Army caught up with him and after four months 
ot training he found himself in Vietnam. 

"When I got l^ere," Mike says, "I was pretty 
scared. I didn't really understand what was 
happening in Vietnam except that I'd had a couple 
of buddies who'd gotten killed over here. That 
worried me of course, but when they told me I 
was going to Bung Tau and I found out where Vung 
Tau was, I felt really great. Like I thought I 
might even enjoy myself a little and at least I 
wouldn't get hurt. " 

But Mike's optimism quickly disappeared. 
Settling into the deadly routine of six or twelve 
hours per day in a guard tower required less than 
a week. 

"It wasn't long before I felt that I was 
going over the edge. Every day in that guard 
tower doing nothing and I knew it was going to 
continue like that for eleven months. When a 
buddy of mine on the security force who'd been 
over here for a while offered me some skag, I 
jumped at the chance. 


"I started out smoking maybe a vial and a 
half a day. At first it was really fantastic. 

I'd lose all track of time--the days would 
just kind of nelt into each other. But after 
a month I noticed I needed more to get up, 
like maybe 2 or 2 i/2 vials. Downtown I buy 
from a little kid, maybe thirteen or fourteen 
years old. I don't know where he gets it 
from, probably Saigon. I have to pay 1500 
Piastres (about $3.75] a vial. When I started 
doing three or four vials a day, for the first time 
I was really hurting for money. My friends were 
beginning to shy away from me so there was only one 
place I could go for cash -- the ilack market. 

"I'd get maybe eighty bucks together and buy 
a TV from the PX, sneak it downtown and sell it. 

If I was smart and looked around carefully before 
selling I could double my money." 

Mike's black market activities increased as 
his habit did. He began to worry about the one 
mistake that could bring the Army's Criminal In- 
vestigation Division (CID) down on him. 

"I felt that it was just a matter of time 
before the CID^s got winfl of me buying all this 
expensive stuff from the. PX and never having it 
around my room. And I realized that I was really 
addicted to heroin both physically and psychologicr . 
ally. About three weeks ago I shot up for the first 
time --.two vials. The next day I did the -same 
thing. The second night I was in really bad shape. 

I thought I might l^ave given myself an overdose. 

I mean the skag over here is 94-96% pure while the 
stuff back in the World is 10% at most. I was 
really hurting. A buddy of mine helped me out. He 
got some speed to bring me up. Skag is a downer, 
you see, and if you pass out you're in^ real trouble,' 

After that inpident, Mike saw too clearly the 
direction in which he was going. In the last two 
weeks he has made his first serious attempt to get 
off heroin. But he has refused to turn liimself in 
under the provisions of the Army ' s well-publicised 
drug amnesty program. 

"I have a friend who went on amnesty," Mike 
says, "and they sent him to Long Binh (along with 
Cam Ranh Bay, the major drug rehabilitation center 
in Vietnam). It was a real bummer. Lifers hassling 
him all the time. No real concern or help. I don't 
want to go there. I figure if I kick this thing it 
will have to be by myself. I'd never been in any 
big trouble with the police or' anybody before I 
came into the army. 

"But I know if I go. back to the World with the 
liabit I got over here it would cost me more than 
S500 a day. I'd have to steal the money. I guess 
that would really kind of finish my life off, you 
know . " 

It is uncertain just what percentage of Amer- 
ican! soldiers in Vietnam have, like Mike Lynn, ben 
come addicted to heroin. The Army says three per^' 
cent. Some Congressional investigations claim the 
figure is closer to fifteen percent. Whatever the 
figure, for too many ^Is, it's farvtoo high. -30- 
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"YOU DON'T LEARN REVOLUTION FROM BOOKS": 

A letter from china 
liberation News^ Service . . , , 

[Editor's note: the following is a letter 

from Alex Lazarow, a woman active in the Boston 
iDOvenent who is spending three months in China 
with a group of other Americans. In the parts of 
her letter printed here she describes a rural 
farming commune where she is spending a month. 

The particular commune where she is working has 
become a model for communal development through- 
out China. After they have finished working 
there, the group will spend another month working 
in a factory in Peking.] 


Dear Everyone: 

We are now living in a cave in the village 
of Tachai as part of one of the 21 work brigades 
in the Tachai People's Commune. We're in Hashian 
County, which has 20 people's commxines. 

People here lived in caves in the past, too. 
The difference is that the caves before the 
county was liberated in 1945 (four years before 
the Chinese Revolution seized control of the 
entire country in 1949) were horrible. The ones 
the people live in now are only caves in the sense 
that they're built into the hills and they have 
arched ceilings. They're actually rows of very 
bright, clean, large rooms. 

The caves are made of stone and are arch- 
shaped to fight the weather. Our caves are heated 
by coal stoves, but the people all have kangs 
which are large wooden beds with mattresses on 
them to sleep several people. The kangs are 
heated by a little fireplace under the bed -- sort 
of like an electric blanket. 


This is harvest time, so the people are real 
busy. They get up very early in the morning, go 
work in the fields, eat breakfast, go back to 
work around 8:30 or 9:00, work until around 1:00 
or 1:30, eat and rest a little, back to the fields 
from 3:00 - 8:00 or so, eat dinner and then work 
on the threshing ground. Early in the morning, 
some people stay at home to do household chores. 
Schools (except those for little children) are 
not in session during the harvest. But nobody 
complains -- people here work for socialism, not 
only for a living. 

We work in the fields with the people every 
morning and some afternoons. People from the 
Friendship Association and from the Tachai Recep- 
tion Committee (thousands of people visit every 
day -- they're peasants from brigades all over 
China coming to learn from Tachai) are always 
inquiring about our health and trying to get us 
to rest, so sometimes we really have to make a 
commotion to be able to work. 


The girls work with the Iron Girls Team, 
women from 18-24, and the younger girls, whose 
schools are on vacation for the harvest. We're 
really getting friendly with them -- we go to 
their caves and meet their parents and families. 
The people in this village are so warm and 
friendly. If you go to the store or post office 
you can spend ages there laughing and trying to 


talk to the people. 

The Tachai area is very mountainous. The 
people say that before liberation in 1945 the land 
consisted of seven gullies and eight ridges on one 
slope. There wasn't one meter of leveled land. If 
it didn't rain for three days, the effect would be 
that of a dry spell. When it rained, soil and fer- 
tilizer would be washed away. The land was divided 
into more than 4,700 pieces, scattered over gullies 
and slopes. 

There were about 60 households in Tachai village, 
over 200 people. There was one landlord family, 
three rich peasant families, and twelve upper middle 
peasant families. All of the others were poor and 
lower middle peasants. 

There was 802 mou of fertile land (one mou = 

1/6 of an acre). Seventy percent of this land 
belonged to the landlord and three rich peasant 
families. Twenty percent belonged to the 12 upper 
middle peasant families. So the remaining 45 fami- 
lies owned only 10% of the land. The landlord and 
rich peasants couldn't farm all of their land so 
they rented it to the poor and lower middle peasants. 

If by chance the weather was favorable that 
growing season, peasants could pay their rent from 
their crop yield. If their crops didn't earn enough, 
they would have to work for the landlord as hired 
laborers. The people were poverty-stricken. If 
they worked harder and the land yielded more, the 
rent would be increased. [The yield per mou was 
about 100 catties -- one catty equals 1,1 pounds -- 
whereas now the per mou yield is about 1200 catties. 
Everything belonged to the landlord -- houses, 
tools, land, animals -- why improve the land for the 
benefit of the landlord? 

We've talked to a lot of older people about 
what it was like for them before liberation. Many 
people herded animals, worked in the fields, or did 
domestic work, all for the landlord. Many were 
beggars and it was a common occurence that people 
would be forced to sell their children, they needed 
money so badly. 

Many old people committed suicide because they 
were too old to work and tool old to beg. One 
woman spoke to who did sewing and other work for the 
landlord said he paid her with chaff from grain. 

Half the time, people only ate wild herbs mixed with 
com husks. 

It wasn't only the landlords that made the 
people's lives miserable -- the Japanese occupied 
this whole county. At one point they came to Tachai 
and massacred 40 young people and buried them in a 
pit . 

Chen Yung Kwei is the leader of this village, 
the man who led not only Tachai but the whole county 
in the liberation struggle. We've had two meetings 
with him^ lie's now on the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party and he still wears his old 
clothes and works with and lives with the rest of 
the people. His life story is worth hearing. 

He was bom in this county, about 15 kilometers 
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away from this village. His faaTiiiy moved here 
when he was si:^ years old after natural calamities 
drove them from their home village. 

^Vhen Chen was seven* his mother, sister and 
brother were ail sold. His father was forced to 
work for the landloid and Cnen was left to wander 
about alone, begging for his meals. IVhen he was 
eight or nine, he began working foi the landlord 
as a cowherd. He was too small to control the 
enormous oxen in his charge so they would always 
eat the crops and he would get beaten for it. He 
was beaten almost every day. 

When he was nine or ten, Chen began work in 
the fields carrying rocks in a basket on his back. 
His left backside is still sev'erely calloused 
because of this. At night he also had to do 
other odd jobs -- he was a servant. The money 
he earned wasn't sufficient e^/en to feed just 
himself. His father saw no way out -- he finally 
hanged himself and Chen Yung Kwbi was left b.lone. 

Chen worked as a year round laborer for 
about 20 years. He was beaten constantly and 
worked like tjae farm animals. He ate pig food 
and dog food -- today anything he eats tastes 
great . 

When the Japanese occupied Tachai village, 
Chen was jailed and tortured. They interrogated 
him -- they wanted to know where the Eighth Route 
Army (an army led by the communists that fought 
against the invaders j was. Me was sure he'd be 
killed, but he didn't give in. Finally they 
released him. 

Chen Yung Kwei is now S7 years old„ He was 
illiterate until he was in his 40's. He never 
even actually saw Mao Tse Tung's writings until 
1963. He says that you don't learn revolution 
or Mao Tse Tungls ideas from books -- you have 
to have strong class feelings first. And he has 
those feelings -- you can just feel the energy 
when he's around. 

--30-- 
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ALR FORCE USING "Ti^Ii NEXT BEST TiilNG" 

TO A NIICLE.\R BOMB 

NEW YORK(LNS)^- A bomb that kills everything 
within a 5,280 foot radius is being used by the 
Air Force in Indochina, f'vso scientists told the 
American Academy for the Advancement of Sciences 
convention in Philadelphia Originally intended 
for use in blasting jungle clearings for heli- 
coptei landing rones, the scientists added that 
the bomb is also beim? used as aii anti-persone 1 
weapon . 

They quoted several nuiitar> men who de- 
scribed the dev'ice as "the next i''est thing" to 
a nucl^r bomb; and it even produces a mushroom 
cloud . 
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CIGAREITE SALES UP IN 1971 DESPITE. 

^BAN ON advertising 

NEW YORK(LNS)'- It’s been year now since 
cigarette companies wexc forced to stop adve:f- 
tising on TV, Ifl that time not only were more 
cigarettes sold (529 billion, compared to 521 
billion cigarettes in .1970), but ten new brands b 
have burst onto the market. 

The companies are now advertising in more 
newspapers ,, magazines , and billboards than ever 
before and are giving away towels, tapes and 
money as well as sponsoring, sports events. They 
are also introducing funny gimmicks such as Adam 
cigarettes to go along with Eve cigarettes. 

"What you end up with," reports Business Week 
"is cigarette marketers behaving like their counter- 
parts in soaps, cereals, and the auto business. 

They are using continual new-brand introductions 
as a regular marketing tool." 

-30- 

ROACHES RUN RAMPANT IN THE •' CAPITOL BUILDING 

/ ^Xd 

WASHINGTON (LNS)^-”We can^t seem to ge^U -af them" 
says George Hays, a Capitol official. "They" are 
cockroaches, and they'vq re-infested the place 
after being exterminated in the '40 's. In 1962 
the roaches -had a big comeback and $6000 was spent 
to kill them. According to officials, the roaches 
came through the mails in packages and letters. 

People have shared their homes with roaches 
for years and, for the most part, landlords and city 
Officials have refused to deal with them, now 
that the^ Capitol fs infested, researdi projects have 
suddenly sprung up. Dr. James Grayson of the 
Virginia Polyteqhnical Institute is. developing 
and expensive ways of Killing roaches (such as 
luring male cockroaches with female sex hormones 
and then killing them.) 

-30- 

STOP ON A DIME, EVERY TIMEi 

PEOPLE'S CAR REPAIR MANUAL AVAILABLE 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -* Are you sliding down 
that hill you thought you were driving up? Do your 
tires smell like brake fluid? i 

"A People's Car Manual: Fixing Brakes" can 
save your' car from spongy pedals , dragging or 
diattering brakes and oth^r horrors. It's 35<f a 
Copy, 30(J if you buy five or more and 2Si bookstore 
rates from 

People's Press 

908 Valencia 

San Francisco, CA 94110 

- - 30 - - 
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AN ALASKAN'S VIEW OF HIS LA,\'D 

Not Man Apa.rt/LlBER.A.T10N News Service 

(Editor's note: This article was shortened 
and reprinted fron Al''osasne Notes. Tiie pipeline 
referred to is a proposed trans-Atiantic pipeline 
to be built by U.S. oil companies.) 

My name is Richard Frank, bom in 1925 and 
raised at Minto, Alaska. Tne people of Minto, 

Alaska consist mostly of Alaskan Indians in the 
Tribe of Athabaskan Indiaiis. The population of 
Minto is 161. We have lived there for many, many 
years, we can say since time immemorial. 

Minto is approximately 60 miles northwest of 
Fairbanks, about 20 minutes flight by small air- 
plane. It is situated on the Minto Flats, which 
consists of lakes and streams, the major rivers 
and streams consist of si>^ run into the Minto 
Flats, and the pipeline will cross all of them. 

The people of Minto depend on the food that we 
hunt and trap and fish. We have moose and rabbit, 
ptarmigans, and we have the wild berries, blue- 
berries, cranberries, and what we call high bush 
berries. These are the food we eat and we have 
fish for a change of diet. 

I have experienced some hungry children, in 
the small community of Minto. We have to hunt 
moose for food, that is, for meat, a diet of meat, 
and to go out and hunt, we have to prepare for it 
and our children know when we're going out to jiunt-- 
they sense it--they know we're going to hunt wl^en 
they're hungry. 

We hunt these animals by getting on a fresh 
track until we get one and we never, never let a 
wounded moose go. After you've wounded a moose, you 
have to stick with him until you get him even 
if it takes a week to get him. 

There's nothing as disheartening as to see 
a hungry child that expects you to come back with 
food for him. The first thing the child will look 
for is to see if you liave any food for him when 
you come back late in the day after dark is to 
look for blood on your mocassins. If there's no 
blood on your mocassins, it's disheartening and 
it's hard to explain to the child and to the rest 
of the family that you cajiic back empty-lianded . 

When we do get a moose, wc come back with the 
choicest part of the moose to give to our elder 
people. This is in pure tradition ;ind pure honor 
;ind respect for our older people. The hunter 
doesn't only get the largest part of the moose meat, 
it's our tradition that vve share ;ind share alike, 
liverybody gets the same amount as yt)ur neighbor. 

Tlus is the way wc divide the moose, among our 
people . 

Every year in the months of Februar>' and 
March, tlie beaver season is open. This is ;i f'ur- 
bearing animal and the fur c;in be used, for selling 
to the fur buyer for U.S. currcnc)' or it can be 
ased for fur liats, mittens, jackets, and parkas. 

TTie carcass is used for ieir'.an coiisu:”pt i on , to eat. 

Vi'e trap these animals in a wa\- that we s ^rt 
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of preserve them also. For instance, we take an A 
area tiiis year. We'll trap it one year and move to 
B area the next year and not trap in A area so 
these animals can grow back up in A area while 
you're trapping in B area. Also we set traps in a 
way that we can get the larger beaver and let the 
smaller ones grow up. 

We would say that in going at these methods, 
wc are preserving tlie animals and in comparison 
we're putting money in the bank. 

In the 1930 's the mining interests moved with 
dredges, such as the gold dredges, that dug up 
streams' for gold in the headwaters of Minto Flats. 
After the gold industry moved into Alaska, they 
sluiced the land. By sluicing the land, they had 
high pressure water that washed away the soil and 
let topsoil run down the streams and creeks and 
rivers . 

One particular creek, which is the Gold Stream, 
was being worked near Fairbanks,, 1 would say about 
ten miles north of Fairbanks, and this stream ran 
directly in the middle of the Minto Flats which at 
that time was nice, beautiful, green country with 
plenty of game and fish. After all the silt came 
into the Minto Flats, it filled it up with sand and 
mud and filth. 

Before the gold mining came in, it was very 
easy to live off the land. We did not get anything 
out of the gold. All it did was make it harder to 
live off the land. 

You may ask why we want our land since we are 
poor? The land is the only thing we own, it is 
our way of life, it is the only thing we have to 
fall back on when nothing else works. Nothing has 
yet happened on the pipeline which makes us believe 
the pipeline in the ling run will benefit us. We 
are faced with something very serious, something 
that would affect our way of living in the sense 
of hunting, trapping and fishing. 

If the pipeline was built, and we had a spill 
in the pipeline, it would pollute the waters and the 
lakes and therefore it would hurt the animals that 
live on these lakes and waterways. If you kill off 
all the animals, they cannot be replaced. The 
land that's been damaged by oil, cannot be rebuilt, 
lliese are the things that we fear would be lost 
forever . 

--30-- 

NIXON FORCES .ANTITRUST CHIEF INTO RETIREMENT 
Iconoclast/LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 
WASHINGTON (LNSj. --Richard McClaren, a Nixon 
appointee and a thorn in the President's side, has 
been forced to resign as the Chief of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Justice Department. 

McClaren had refused to ease his investigations 
of various companies that supported the Administra- 
tion. Nixon, on a number of occasions, asked the 
former estabi isliment-ori ented lawyer if he would dir- 
ect his energies elsewhere, but he refused, and told 
the President that he would go to the press if press- 
ure w:is cent inued . Ni xon relieved the pressure, but 
McClaren was cas ed out o f office soon afterward. -30- 
January , 
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"IJ DOESN 'T MAKE A ^IT OF DXFFEilENCE mO WAS 
SHOr”PTRST:«”CHICANO -COWICTED AFTER 3 TRIALS 

ALBUQUERQUE (LNS) -- Pedro Garcia, accused of 
killing a cop in March 1969, sat in an Albuquerque 
New Mexico courtroom December 17 waiting for the 
jury to announce its verdict. Three hours went by 
and the jury of 11 whites and one Chicano ' ' ■* 
returned -- smiling at each other and sometimes 
laughing. The verdict was guilty on charges of 
manslaughter. 

Pete, as he is called by the people in the 
barrio, is no stranger .to a courtroom. This was 
his third trial for the 1969 incident in which Pete 
himself almost lost his life. He and three friends 
were stopped in their car one night, dragged out 
and slammed up against the car. 

Patrolman Julian Narvaez frisked Pete and 
found a .22 in his coat pocket. He then began 
to hit Pete on the back of the neck with his own 
.38. When Pete told him to stop, Narvaez jammed 
the gun into his back and fired it. Though wound- 
ed, Pete managed to turn around and struggle for 
the gun which went off a second time, hitting the 
cop. The gxm dtoppedtto the ground and both men 
scrambled after it. Narvaez grabbed it first but 
Pete got his hands on it and the gun went off 
again -- this was the shot that fatally wounded 
Narvaez. Pete then fired twice more. He strugg- 
led back into the car and, near death, was driven 
to the hospital. 

In all' three trials, Pete's lawyers presented 
a strong case for self-defense, and also produced 
much evidence that Narvaez was well known in the 
Albuquerque barrio for his brutality. 

During the first trial, in Sepetember of 1969, 
the state tried to prejudice the jury against Pete 
by constantly pointing to the fact that he was 
once a drug addict. The jury deliberated for 
fourteen hours -- the longest in New Mexico trial 
history -- and could not reach a verdict. So a 
second trial took place, virtually a repeat of the 
first. 

This time the jury found Pete guilty of 
manslaughter -- a lesser crime than murder. How- 
ever, an Appeals Court threw out the conviction 
stating as one of its reasons that the DA had made 
many remarks to prejudice the jury about ’’dope 
addicts" and "cop-killers." 

Although the state admitted that there was 
no new evidence, Pete's third trial got underway on 
December 13, 1971. As in the past two trials, the 
defense easily exposed the flimsiness of the 
prosecution* s witnesses . 

One key prosecution witness, Sam Salazar, 
claimed that Pete (5'6" and 120 pounds), lunged 
at Narvaez ‘(6* and 185 pounds), graf)bed his gun 
and fired. During the first' two trials, he 
produced a map showing exactly where he had been 
standing when he saw the incident. However, the 
defense proved during the second trial that Sala- 
zar couldn't possibly have seen what he did from 
the spot where he said he was standing. 


In the new trial, Salazar unabashedly moved him- 
self 50 feet in his testimony to cover his old 
story. 

.Another prcsecution witness, a shell-shock 
victim from World War II, testified in the second 
trial that he saw the cop come at Pete with his 
gun draw'n, but now he said he never saw the gun. 

Not only that, he didn't even remember having 
testified at the second trial and under cross- 
exaj..ination admitted that he had blacked out when 
he heard the first shot -- the one that hit Pete in 
the back. 

Unperturbed by the weakness of his case, DA 
Wilson said he doesn't have to deal with the evid- 
ence. In fact, he called it "nonsense," and insist- 
ed that "it doesn't make a bit of difference who 
was shot first," 

In his final remarks of the trial, he said 
sarcastical ly that "obviously, Mr. Driscoll (the 
defense lawyer) would probably want him (Pete) 
running for governor." He closed with a plea to 
the jury to "Please, do not declare open season on 
police by your verdict. That is exactly what you 
Will do if you do not find Pete Garcia guilty," 

Pete faces a possible two to ten year sen- 
tence in the New Mexico State Penitentiary, though 
his lawyers say they will appeal the conviction. 

He will be sentenced in a couple of weeks. 

-30- 

(Thanks to El Grito del Norte for the information.! 
for this story. ) 

************ic>^**i(**'kifkic-k*-kieit*icicieieiricit*i(****ieie-kir**ic* 

DON'T CALL US, WE'LL CALL YOU; 

MINE BUREAU HOT LINE LEFT UNTENDED 

WASHINGTON (LNS)- -A Bureau of Mines "hot line" 
for coal miners to report safety violations was ig- 
nored and unserviced for two months while an un- 
known number of calls, presumbably reporting mine 
hazards, was lost. 

There was evidence that calls were received on 
the line, but office personnel were "too busy" to 
take them, a bureau source said. 

The bureau, an Interior Department agency, didn't 
know how long it had been out of order, admiting no- 
body had checked the tape-recorded calls since Oct. 

21 . 

When the line is working, it automatically 
records all incoming calls, around the clock, and 
according to the hot line's inaugural claims last 
May--"a top bureau official acts on the information 
the next working day." 

--30-- 

$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

Your January bill will be in the mailbox 
in a couple of days. Please start the new year 
off riglit and scrounch up all you can to send us. 

SSS$$$$$$SS$ 
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MICHIGAN TUNNEL EXPLOSION KILLS 21: 

OFFICIALS AND CONTRACTORS POINT TO EACH OTHER 

DETROIT (LNS5 -- On the Saturday aftemocn of 
December 11, a nethane gas explosion ripped through 
the six-mile tunnel being built under Lake Huron 
to channel the relatively clean lake uarer to the 
metropolitan Detroit area 

Twenty-one workers trapped inside were caught 
and killed by the force of the blast. Debris hurled 
around them The bodies of some were so badly 
broken that authorities first believed 22 had died 
because pieces of bodies were taken from the 
wreckage that could not be matched or identified 

The workers were pouring cement in the shore 
end of the tunnel, which extends into the lake for 
six miles, 230 feet underground. The explosion took 
place near the opposite end of the tunnel. The 
drilling went through layers of shale, and methane 
gas had formed in pockets of the rock formation. 

Detroit Mayor Roaman S. Gribbs immediately 
halted work on the $120 million project until the 
cause of the blast could be found and safety meas- 
ures taken to insure that it would not happen again. 
But allegations began to fly back and forth between 
those imp licated' in the accident. 

Roger Raubaud, a state safety inspector on the 
project, was widely quoted as saying he resigned 
from his job after his repeated warnings about tun- 
nel working conditions had been ignored by Gerald 
Remus, the general manager of the Detroit Metropol- 
itan Water System. Raubaud also asserted that Re- 
mus had told him the project would continue regard- 
less of the dangers posed by conditions there. 

Remus, who heads the department which is in 
charge of the whole project and which hired the con- 
tractors doing the work had alo maintained after 
the explosion that work would continue as soon as 
it was possible to do so, contradicting Mayor Gribbs’ 
statement. He added that he saw no reason why the 
workers should not have been in the tunnel during 
the drilling operation. 

The contractor who employed the dead workers 
claimed that the inspector liad never been inside 
the tunnel, and insisted tliat his firm was not at 
fault. He claims that he was not informed of the 
drilling, and would have pulled liis men off tlie 
job until the drilling was completed 

On the other end of the tunnel , the contractor 
in charge of the drilling insists that eve.vone 
knevs of the operation, and its possible danger. It 
will be the work of the 18 man commiss.ion that Gov- 
ernor William G. Milliken appointed to probe the 
blast to sort out all the charges. 

After visiting the scene of the accident, 
Milliken announced the formation of the committee 
but did not indicate tliat an> legal action miglit be 
taken against eitlier the contractors or tl'.e public 
officials who lured them. Nor did lie hint that tlie 
families of the workers might be compenssLed. ile 
did pose for pictures, liowever, and expresb i s sad- 
ness - 


WliO GHTS THE CHILD CARE? 

Great Speckled Bird/LIBERATION News Service 

WASHIXG i'OX (LXSj --President Nixon clarified 
his position un who should be helped with child 
care when h.e signed one bill and vetoed another 
last week 

first, i^e \etoed a bill which would establish 
a massive federal child care program Under this 
pla.i cnildren vnose families earn less than $4«320 
uould iiave gone free and a sliding fee scale est- 
ablished for families with high incomes. Children 
with uork^ng mothers would have had priority. The 
cencers would have been run by states, cities, com- 
binations of local communities, Indian tribal coun- 
cils, and pivivate non-profit organizations- -with 
the federal government paying up to 80% of the costs. 

He then signed into law a tax bill which al- 
lows deductions for domestic help to families with 
cliiidren under IG, These would apply to families in 
which both parents work or to one-parent families. 
Families with income up to $18,000 would qualify for 
the full deduction, up to $27,000 would qualify 
for partial deductions. 

H'ho did is’ixon help? The middle class and upper 
middle class families who are struggling to pay 
for domestic help while both parents or one parent 
in a single parent family work. 

Who did .Nixon hurt. Hundreds of thousands of 
welfare mothers who would be able to work if free 
or clieap child care were available. And many, many 
working people who struggle along on one parent's 
income--wl^o may work at two jobs to make it--be- 
cause the other parent must stay home with pre- 
school children. Plus a whole lot of children who 
are left liome by themselves at a very young age be- 
cause their parents must work and csinnot afford to 
pay for child care. 

-30- 

A *: A -*■ * ^ -X * yrx A * * * * ■a-Aa***x**********’A**************** 

NOM- OF TlIIiM SHALL PASS 

I never knew l^atred in the past 

But a ready -to-ki 1 ] spear I now hold fast 

To face r.ae dragon 

To he the Elijah of the race. 

In tlie past; ];ut that was in the past 
An open house 1 had for one and all. 
lAit one morning, 1 awoke 

To find fjour stolen, child stabbed, and wife 

choked . 

1 recogni'ed my treacherous guests 
1 plan.ted ni}' garden with mines, daggers, and 

ti'.e re^. t . 

tii’S dagger 1 swear, 

None of ti’em sJiall pass this threshold again. 

) never knew fuitred in the past, 

but in the iwentietli Century 1 have learnt the art 

--retaliated from the Arab Palestinian 

I<esi stance monthly magazine. 

--50-- 
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"MARCH OF THE EMPTY PANS”: 

CHILEAN RIGHT ORGANIZES 

By Leslie Krebs 

L,A. Free Press/ LIBERATION News Service 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS)-- In a political discussion 
with anyone of the Right in Chile, whether with a 
banker, a lawyer, the wives of_ jax^fessionals-- no one 
is neutral in his politics in {Chi Le — one of the family 
iar refrains is the complaint that the present govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende is sowing an ^’^tmosphere of 
hatred/' 

The argument goes-: I agree that the land should 
be redistributed, copper Mnes nationalized, I think 
the poor Reserve a better lot, but I don't like they 
way it's being done. I personally don't exploit any- 
one, I work hard; this government is making the poor 
believe a lot of lies about us upper classes, it is 
creating hatred.*' 

The truth is just the reverse. Such people, who 
unhesitatingly affirm standard myths about the lazy 
degenerate poor, are the prime offenders when it comes 
to generating class hatred. 

A few weeks ago the "atmosphere of hatred" 
ceased to be a topic of conversation and became an 
fevent. In the late afternoon on December 1, several 
thousand women from the midddle and upper classes 
marched through the center of Santiago carrying empty 
pans and baskets to protest food shortages. It was a 
well-fed, well-dressed, even stylish demonstration: 
one newspaper commented later that "it was the first 
time that many of the women had held a pot in their 
hands ." 

The group was ^ar from starving and represented, 
in fact, the economic classes that are the first to 
get what food there is. Shortages, incidentally, have 
been observed mainly in meat, and have consisted of a 
week with no beef, followed by two weeks when beef is 
sold, no great problem. 

And many of these women, through friends of 
friends, using "pull" have been able to buy entire 
calves-^o store up in their extensive freezers, caus- 
ing small food shortages singlehandedly . That kind of 
hoarding, indicative of the hysteria floating around 
in certain sectors, is typical of, and particularly 
harmful to a budding socialist economy. 

What happened to this demonstration, which had 
been authorized by the government and police * at the 
petition of the government, to clear the route for 
the demonstrators , is alarming . 

Behind the women marched large youth groups of the 
Partido Nacional (PN) and Patria y Libertad (read 
John Birch)--both belonging to the Right--armed with 
Sticks, stones, helmets, and clearly^ prepared for bat- 
tle. 

Battle they found. Angry spectators began to 
chant "Allende, Allende, " students shouted at the 
demonstration as it marched by the Catholic University, 
paid the PN groups began throwing stones. The stone 
throwing was only a part, of what appeared to be a 
well- coordinated attack by the Tightest groups, most 
of them youths between fifteen and twenty-five. 
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While shots were fired from passing cars, barricades 
were set up, bonfires built, and windows smashed, In 
nearby parts of the city, party headquarters of the 
Communist youth and Radical Youth were attacked* a 
group attempted to set fire to the half-finished bui-ld- 
ing of the UNCTAD jfthe United Nations conference to be 
held in Santiago in April) and the President's residence 
was assaulted. 

The police threw tear gas into the marchers 
early, most of the women fled the scene, but the 
PN groups ran the streets until midnight, fighting 
by now with hastily organized groups of the extreme 
left . 

Af four o'clock in the morning the Minister of 
the interior, Jose Toha, issued an Official state- 
mentrdenouncing point by point the damage done, an- 
nouncing a count of ninety-five wounded, some ser- 
iously, and the detention of seventy-three persons. 

He charged the Right with attempting to create panic 
and disorder in the Nation. 

All demonstrations, with the exception of the 
Farewell to Castro celebration planned for December 
2nd, the following day, were prohibited, and a one 
a.m. curfew was established. 

The events left the city in a state of shock. 

In the stylish shopping district, Providencia, where 
the PN gangs had been at work late into the night, 
there was ^’^le'avy smell 0 ^.. teax gas the following 
morning, and the streets were full of debris and 
ashes from the bonfires , 

The women called together for "the march of 
the empty pans" had not expected such an ending. It 
was the first time that most of them had ever marohf » 
ed anywhere, it was a lark,a)laughing, joking group-- 
but they were clearly being used by organized reac- 
tionary groups. The armed youths that accompanied 
the women were not, as one conservative newspaper 
claimed, "friends and relatives taking care of their 
women. " 

The attempt to set fire on the UNCTAD building 
can only be interpreted as an effort to discredit 
Allende 's government internationally; the assault on 
the President's house, everything was calculated to 
create hysteria and do serious damage. And it was 
not mere coincidence that on the very day of the 
demonstration a U.S. government official iiated that 
"the government of Allende in Chile won't last very 
long . " 

Just flow far the Right will go depends on whether 
it thinks it can win, and that is not at all in the 
cards in Chile--yet. IVhat is clear is that the ex- 
treme, Right is beginning to organize the fears of 
the inactive "middle" Right towards action. 

The- hysteria that passes around the tea table 
is a potential force. The night after the demonstra- 
tion, in a large housing development in Providencia 
of fifteen-story buildings, a tremendous banging of 
pans ensued at ten PM. It was sinister, somehow, all 
those people in their well-fumished, spacious apart- 
ments banging pots behind closely drawn shade$ to 
protest-- what/ 

At a dialogue with students at the Technical 
University of Chile, before these events, Fidel Castro 
spoke on the danger of fascism. "I do not speak," 
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he said, " as a visitor. I speak as a victim. If you « 
permit me, I speak as a victim, because I have seen 
them in action, with ^11 the attributed of fascism, 
agitating class hatred, agitating egoism, greed, dema- 
goguery, intrigue, lies and insolence without end." 


GREEN BERETS SUPPOSEDLY OUT OF VIETNAM BY JAN. 
STILL HARD AT WORK 


1971 


LONG HAI, VIETNAM(LNS)-- The GreenBerets , out 
of the Vietnam war last January are, in reality, 

He stated that the "spirit of masses" is the still hard at work training Cambod;aa„army .soldiers 
only force that can "contain the fa'^cist offensive >” 
that "there is no reason to be sure that the reaction- 
aries, the fascists, will not turn to violence." A 
few days later, violence exploded from the Fight. 


What the Ldft would do was important, but the 
crowd at the Farewell to Castro celebration did not 
fill more than three-quarters of the national stad- 
ium. Spirits were high, people had come to show 
Allende that they were with him^ to demonstrate the 
govq^ment's support from the people against the op- 
position. But it was not enough'^edple for what sliould Vietnamese compound at Bien Hoa, 15 miles north 
have been a massive vote of confidence for the Unixlad Saigon, Lt. Col= Edward Rybat, commandex. of forces 


About 300 of the elite Special Forces troops, 
aided by other hand picked officers trained for fly- 
ing and for firing Ranger missiles, have instructed 
50,000 Cambodians at three American-run camps in 
South Vietnam in the last eighteen months. 

The Green Berets accompany the Cambodians on 
combat missions during the training, searching for 
guerrillas in Vietnam's coastal jungles. 

At his "low profile" headquarters inside a South 


Popular, 

Fidel acknowledged that it was a disappointing 
crowd, given the circumstances; and stated that in 
Cuba 20,000 people could be massed within two hours, 
and 200,000 armed in twenty-four for the defense of 
the nation in danger. 


says the Cambodian training "is the mo^t inportant 
mission in the army today," 

The training is different from what the Green 
Berets are used to. Experienced counter-insurgency 
officers now find themselves teaching basic infantry 
tactics to the Cambodian troops.- 


The Unidad Pppul$ir, splintered between five or 
six political parties of the Left, has yet to show 
that Ifind of mass support and is already facing pos- 
sible organized counter-revolution. Chile has taken 
an unprecedented path towards revolution within the 
law, without violence. The world, especially th% 

Third World, is watching events in this country, 
hoping that "the spirit of the masses" will ensure 
the success of this goveirnment in its chosen route 
of legality. 

"Now we will see," as Castro said, "what happens 
in Chile with the traditional laws-- what will the 
opposition do, what^-fhe fascists will do, and what 
the People will do." 


Although the Cambodian units often include ob- 
viously underage boys and old men, age is not taken .i.- 
seriously, An officer was quoted as saying," As far as 
we;re concerned, they're all between the ages of 18 
and 35ir 

Known, as the U.S. Army Vietnam Individual Train-^ 
'Ing Group (UITG) , Rybat**s men have taken over former 
secret training bases for counter-insurgency work used 
in the heyday of the Green' Berets to train their 35,000 
mercenary troops in South Vietnam. 

-30- 

###################################################### 
ELLSBERG INDICTED FOR SECOND TIME 


-“30-- LOS ANGELES (LNS) -- Danial Ellsberg, the man^ who 

@@0000(a@@(a[30@fa0(a0(3[3@0@0(3(d(d0iy3(3(90(a0(3000;3@0@(§@@0@(a(3(a@^[a(aspiii Pentagon Papers to the world , was indicted 

IRS RUNS SEARCH AND DESTROY MISSIONS TO TRACK second time Dec. 30 by a Federal Grand Jury 

DOWN ILLEGAL STILLS ^2 criminal charges ipcluding conspiracy. 

The new charges against Ellsberg are much more 
NEW YORK.(LNS)-- The. liquor still revenooers .are than those leveled at him by the same grand 

at again . .but not with a> twelve-guage shotgun and last July The first count charged conspiracy 

a badge . The latest scheme the Infernal Revenue against the government to obtain classified, Government 

Service is using to detect back-room moonshine fac- documents. The next six involved specific acts of steal- 
'trynes is infra-red scanning and detecting equipment concealing, and receiving stolen Government prop- 

Like in Vietnam, a plane with scanning equip- 
ment flies over moonshine territory and IRS agd^hts 
•chock oiJt the white dots on the scanner Then the 


agents attack the stills on the ground. 

These search and destroy missions are being 
carried out in a 40,000 square mile area 
Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee. A federal 
source claims that the people drink moonshine be- 
cause " .moonshine is cheaper than heavi ly-taxed 
liquor and some people prefer moonshine " 

-30- 


erty, and the last eight charged unauthorized possess- 
ionand reception of 1;luese documentsin violation of the 
national espionage laws. He could get over one hundred 
years imprisonment if convicted- 


The release of the Pentagon Papefs, a collection 
of Defense Department documents about ^the origin and 
in Alabama, planning of the U.S. involvement in the war in Indo^ 

china, was one of the biggest news stories of 1971. In 
a press conference after the indictment was announced, 
Ellsberg was asked if he would have distributed the ! 
Pentagon Papers had he known of the charges that would 
be brought against him Ellsberg replied, "No, I would 
ha\e released the papers two invasions before I did." 


Please return the questionnaires as soon 
as possible 
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Later in the interview he^ asked, "How can you 
measure the jeopard^ I'm in to the penalty by the 

the 50.000 American families and the hundreds of thous- 

and s Ql Vi-£Lnamese." , ,,, ~ .t^o- 

LI HI-R-ATUtN News Service ( January a, HT77 more 


[Note to Editors: See packet #402 for small 

biographies of many of the prisoners mentioned in 
this story. Also see the graphics section in this 
packet and last packet for graphics for this story. 
Other Attica graphics have appeared in previous 
packets . ] 

"NIGGER, . .WE'RE GOING TO KILL YOU": 

ATTICA PRISONERS TALK ABOUT ATROCITIES 

LIBERATION News Service 

ATTICA (LNS)-- "I constantly get headadies on 
one side of ny face — all the time. I never had any 
ailment up until that time. Soretimes I can hardly 
sleep at ni^nt — I'll be waUcing the floor. Ihe in- 
mates ipstairs will tell you, the guards will tell 
you that, if they want to be honest. I'll be sit- 
ting on my bed v/hen they make their count." 

--Frank Smith 

Frank Smith (or Big Black as he is called) is 
an inmate in Attica currently being held in [lousing 
Block Z (HBZ)--one of the two segregation blocks set 
aside by prison officials to contain men they de- 
fined as "leaders" of the rebellion while they wait 
for the inevitable indictments to be issued. There's 
not much to do in segregation--read or write letters 
to the people on the restricted list they have, or 
sleep t But Frank Smith has been having a hard time 
sleeping because of the pains that bother him. It 
all started within the hour after the first cannis- 
ter of tear gas was dropped at 9:46 am on Septem- 
berl3, the day the prison was retaken: 

"I was brou^t out from the yard into the hall- 
way in D-block. I was laying in the hallway from 
the gas, observing things outside the window — shoot- 
ing, c^ath, assault and different tilings happening 
in the yard that I just cane out of. The next 
thing I know I'm pushed out the door into the A 
blodc area and iry clothes are being ripped off me. 

I'm on my stomach and I'm crawling across the yard 
— I have bruises on ny back and rry legs from sticks 
and rifle butts of the troopers. 

"I must have crawled for 10 or 15 minutes 
then someone said, 'All right nigger, when I tell 
you get up, get up and look straight ahead with 
your hands behind you. ' 

"One of the cfepartment of correction officers 
said, 'That's one of the leaders over there — that's 
cne of the niggers . ' 

"So tliey took me to the side of the building — 
under the catwalk in A-Block and slid me on a table 
on ny back. I looked at tlie cat^v^alk — they've 
got 15 or 20 iren on the catwalk- So the guard put 
a football under ny chin and he told me if ' I moved 
the football he would kill me. 

"Then they started asking ne if I was the one 
who cut the officers' testicles out and put it in 
his mouth. I said, 'I have no luiow ledge of this.' 

So one or t3wo of the civilians tiexe said, 'You did 
it nigger, know you did it. ' 

So one says to otier 'I bet you I can shoot 
his testicles off.' Tnis tine I'm looking at a 

pistol. 

/uiother says, 'No I l:et I can tircw a cigarette 
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On him and bum it off - * 

The otier one says, 'If you can put a cigarette 
on him I bet I can shoot it off. * 

"Then for the next two hours I was constantly 
used as a human ashtray and spitoon. The whole two 
hours I was laying there, they were constantly tel- 
ling me about castrating an officer, putting his 
testicles in his moutli. They dropped hot shells 
like shotgun shells, bullet shells on ny bod^» I 
have bum marks on rty body — between ny legs , on try 
legs, on ny stamach. 

"All this time these people were doing this 
they were constantly saying, Black you knew 

you did this, we seen you do this, we had glasses 
on you, * while I'm constantly saying, 'You know I 
didn't do this — ^why are you saying this to me?'" 

As soon as the prison was back in the hands of 
the department of correction. Deputy Commissioner 
of Corrections Walter Dunbar, who got his training 
at San Quentin and in the California Department of 
Corrections announced that all nine hostages had 
died by having their throats slashed by inmates 
knives. "Two of the hostages had been killed before 
the 13th," he said. The seven others had 'their 
throats slit on the 13th, he claimed, and of these, 
five died instantly and the other two within hours 
at the prison hospital. 

Then a day after the assault, the Monroe County 
Medical Examiner, Dr. John Edland announced after 
the autopsies that all nine hostages had died from 
gunshot wounds "as many as five, ten., twelve" with 
"no evidence of slashed throats." None of the host- 
ages, he said were killed before the attack and none 
had been emasculated. "You don't have to have med- 
ical training to tell whether a man's genitals have 
been lacerated," he commented. 

"Meanwhile I'm trying to shake rryself to get 
the cigarettes off me because I'm being burned and no 
one will knodc them off. Then soneone "*above spit 
dewn on roe and said, 'Don't wipe off the spit or we'- 
re going to kill you. Black is beautiful? — that 
ain't beautiful. ' 

"At this time I had cigars and cigarettes be- 
tween ny legs . Tlie officers told me that vdien I 
get off the table they have 60 officers standing in 
the hall and I'm going to have to run throu^ the 
hallway . " 

Tliey made him and all the other inmates run a 
"gauntlet" over broken glass between two rows of 
guards and state troopers with clubs and sticks. 

Tlien he was taken to the hospital. 

"A male nurse who works in the hospital stepped 
on me three or four times while I *m laying on the 
floor - 

"He said, 'Nigger, if we find out you did that, 

I feel sorry for you. ' Going to and fro he deliber- 
ately stepped on ny boc^ and I was told by a state 
rrooper if I moved he would-kill All the while 

I was laying tiiere he had his gun in ity nose. 

"Tliey picked me up and tock me to the X-ray 
roexn, Tnoy tlires-/ me on the X-ray table and the state 
trocxxir taJ;es his foot and kicks me in the buttocks. 
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Ihe attendant in the X-ray roan says 'There's no- 
thing wrong with you' . He X-rays my head. 

"I*m taken back into another rocm. There are 
four or five state troopers. A departrent of cor- 
rection officer cane in and he had t.^o civilians 
with him. I'm laying dcxm and I have my legs closed 
and he says, 'Cpen your legs' and I open iry legs. 
This state trooper took his rifle and hit me 
in the testicles six or seven tines. Not hard en- 
ou^ to make me unconscious but enough to hurt. 

While he is doing this, civilians are taking ny 
picture. 'You're the one who cut the officers* 
testicles out and put them in his mouth . Do you 
know we have a big surprise for you?* I don't 
say anything. 'He's a big one, he can stand it. ' 

"I'm constantly being beaten on my arms. Then 
four national guardsmen pick me up to take me up- 
stairs, They raise me rigiit next to the elevator 
and durtp me ri^t on the floor. They make me 
crawl into the elevator on ny back, on ny buttocks 
and on ny elbows. The kept on the l^hole while con- 
stantly telling ine they were going to kill me. 

"Up stairs they made me do the same thing — 
skooching down on ny elbcws and ny buttocks. An 
officer kicked ny head like I was a pi^ce of meat 
or an insect — he kicked me two or three times . He 
made me stand \jp but I could hardly do so because 
I lost quite a bit of blood and a puddle of it was 
ri^t there when he knocked me out. But I went be- 
cause I was more scared than anything else because 
I didn't know what's going to happen. I finally 
got \jp and they whipped me to ny cell." 

★ * * 

Frank Lott, another inmate being kept in 1!BZ 
described the retaking of the prison his way: 

"They were beating us with buckles and belts 
and everything they had. After we had gotten in 
our cells they cane around with a water hose. I 
noticed some local yokels around here. They had 
a fire truck up to the back way in the A-Block area. 
I could see through the window and they hooked it 
up to the fire hydrant down the end and brought 
the hose in and clinijed the bars up the gallery to 
hose the fellas down while they were in tlae cells. 
They were putting three fellas in a cell. Every- 
body got beaten — sane fellas got fractures, were 
kicked, and abused and got racial slurs. They start- 
ed asking out one guy at a time and beating him up 
and putting him back in. 

"That same night they told me tliey had orders 
for me to be removed. They took me to tlie D- Block 
area and held a gun to my head and claimed they 
had orders frcm r^lancusi to removed me. They had 
me in a ditdi and tJiey asked me to Ix^g for ry life. 
Naturally I refused to say any tiling i>jcausc I re- 
signed rryself to deatii. Then aiiotiier correction of- 
ficer calls tJirougli a v;indcv/ and told tiiem to bring 
me back." 

♦ ♦ 

Carl Jones-i;i also was i’cato:;- -v. i tii clults am: 
pick ax hand les - - co::a ng ('ver fro-:: I‘-/ard an-l ,;oi::g 
up the stairs to mt:. lie iiad a ''r xo:: ar... a 

long length of his mn. Ac w,t^ ' oatL-:; ail across 

the back. 


Nc'ws Ao-rrico '=-D3) 


"I still have marks now from the clubs. For 
■b-;o weeks it \^/as very difficult for me to walk and 
even na-7 almost three months later I have pains in 
ny back. " 

Carl doesn't want to go to the hospital be- 
cause he doesn't trust the doctors. 

* * * 

The doctor makes his rounds through the cells 
but as Frank Smith says, 

"If I'm laying in ny bed and I’m sick and I 
have iry head covered up, I'm liable to miss the doc- 
tor if I'm not up when he cones by. I've stepped ‘ 
the doctor five or six times . Aspirins , aspirins , 
aspirins--that 's all they give you is pills. He 
doesn't examine you." 

"A black brother recently had his hands irri- 
tated," related Jerry Rosenberg, another inmate in 
HBZ . "For two months he had a ftingus infection 
on his hands from the lye soap they give us to use*. 
The bones were protruding right out of the skin — 
blood was caning out. He called the doctor humer^ 
ous tines. Though the doctor makes his rounds once 
a day in tiie morning, this is only perfunctory — 
without concern, it's a matter of routine. 

"For two montlis this brother two cells away 
frcm me couldn’t get any treatment whatsoever. Fin- 
ally we instituted a court litigation which is in 
court right nav to get them to treat his hands. 

"The otiier day he was brought to the hospital 
by another doctor who saw his hands and couldn't 
believe it because they were so bad. The prison 
doctor — Dr. Sternberg refused to treat him for two 
months, only gave him some kind of nerve pill for 
his hands. 

"In fact, this brother, his hands were so bad 
he asked Sternberg to see another doctor, the hands 
were getting worse and wruse. Sternberg turned 
around and said, 'VJell write a letter to another 
doctor.' He couldn't even move his fingers. That's 
the kind of doctor he is . " 

* * ★ 

So the days pass in Housing Block Z waiting for 
the indictments to come down. They read and they 
talk. They sleep (though sometimes Frank Smith is 
kept up because of the pain} and they eat. 

But on the 13th of every month they fast. 

"^■fe're fasting for the 43 men vho were killed," 
said Frank Smith adamantly, "not just the 33 initiates, 
but the 43 men." 

*************************************************** 

C0FFL1-: groivlrs kidnap TIILMSELVES; 

BLA>Ui GUiiKRILLAS 

ACAPULCO, Mexico (LNSJ--Two wealtfiy coffee 
growers were arrested at the end of December and 
charged witli trying to extort money from the state 
by pretending to be kidnaped by leftist guerrillas. 

The authorities said that by spreading the 
word they wct'/ kidnaped, the "self-styled victims" 
uvre tryi:;g to rhlk tlie government of one million 

pesos or i-SOJjQfJ. -30- 
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TWO OUT OF TWO MILLION: 

PROFILES OF PRISONERS BOB WELLS AND GARY LAWTON 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor’s note: George Jackson, Angela Davis, 

the Soledad Brothers, San Quentin, Attica. Folsom 
— front page names and places these days. Such 
glittering hot news in fact that it’s easy to 
forget that there are two million such men and 
women in thousands of prisons all over this country. 
Two million people whose plight is unknown to just 
about everyone except their families and closest 
friends . 

Here at LNS we find out about two, maybe 
three, prisoners a week from concerned people who 
have formed defense committees in their area 
to free a prisoner. Often prisoners describe in 
their own words why they were sent to prison, 
why it is so difficult to "go straight" once an 
inmate is released (if ever), and what it is like 
to endure the hell of confinement. They are not 
easy letters to read. 

The following should introduce you to two such 
prisoners . ) 

■k k -k 

Bob Wells has been in California prisons for 
most of his life. Now 62, he was sent to reform 
school in 1921 at the age of 12 for stealing a car. 
In 1949, two stolen cars and three prison brawls 
later. Wells faced life imprisonment with no chance 
of parole (his 1947 death sentence was finally 
commuted after more than two years on death row). 
Wells has been very sick in the past few years and 
only in the last few months has begun to receive 
adequate medical attention. At this point he is 
trying to wage a campaign for executive clemency 
which would free him. 


r Z'd do a/zything but shine shoes^ wash 

disf -^^3 or sweep floors* Months W&nt by and I 
aot because tt appeared I didn^t know 

how to -7v-r j; bob. 

I was so .f-j'O-.scious and maybe I didn^t look 
like I could hjcidle a job — I don^t know*** 

My sis and I talked it every hut got nowhere. 
Mu sis lost wo Jobs whe'n she asked her employers 
to help me* She got a part-time maid^s jobj but 
one day said to me^ ^'brothery we ^re going to be 
short $10 come Sat* rent time* Do you think 
you CQ)-i kelp?^^ 

All that week I looked and found nothing. 
Then I decided to snitch an old oar and sell some 
parts, I saw an old Chevy y got into ity and 
drove off. 

I froze up* I pulled the car to the aurby 
got outy and ran away. I came home* I went in^ 
side and slept a couple of hours* I woke with 
the worry of the money across my eyes* I^ll 
take the battery y I figured* That'll get me $10* 

I got upy dressedy went out to the streety 
where the Chevy was. I swear I stood on that 
comer fifteen minutes before I could move my- 
self to the car* I opened the door -- and two 
cops grabbed me* They had been staked outy wait- 
ing. 

I was sent to Folsom for one to five years* 

In I944y in another fight in prisony I Was found 
guilty of possession of a knife* By laWy I got 
an acMitional five years to life sentence* The 
Adult Authority y however y delayed in fixing the 
exact sentence* They were stallingy waiting 
for me to get into trouble I 


The following are excerpts from several let- 
ters that Wells has written to people "on the 
outside" . 

In I92ly when I was I2y I was sent to reform 
school in Los Angeles for two years for stealing 
a car* When I was IQ y I was sent to the Preston 
school for doing the same thing* Paroled 18 months 
later y I was back in Preston again within 30 days 
for violation of parole. 

In l9Zly while in Folsom five months y I got 
into a fight between two cliques y Ilegro and white* 

One prisoner got knifed. 

I Was the one man of all of us who got pros- 
ecuted* I was given ten more years for manslaughter* 

If I'd cowered my head and kissed feety I 
might have gotten along. Ilobody thought of reha- 
bilitation in those days, and I couldn^t hold rny- 
self in when I got the dtrty end of the stick* 

In 1941 I was released on parole* 

Freedom! For a whole week I Just lay arou>idy 
forgetting the lineup y the striding on the back of 
the chow line for coloreay zne smel u oj prison* 

I had no money sc b looked for a Job . Prison- 
ers had no social securi ty sc - now. zrouw t>iere . 

At emcloymeyit agencies b c^u^w give zrasu jor 
I had no training, i 'laa n: money 


Two years went byy two years of hell* I 
couldn't raise my hands without knowing — this 
is what they want. This is what they're waiting 
for* This is how they'll kill you. 

BroWHy the guard y comes by at checkup time* 

He flashes his light in my face* I wake up. He's 
not supposed to do that* Rules say he flashes 
the light on my feet* I scream at him for it* 

Brown puts charges in against me and here 
I have to go to the Warden's place to have the 
same peoplsy who are punishing me -- Judge me. 

Brown breaks the rules y but I get the charge 
to be placed in the dungeon'* 

Two days later I go down to that prison 
Kangaroo court from solitary. I get in the room 
and guard Brown starts twisting what happened. 

I want to talk and I'm told to wait my turn* 

But he’s lying about it* They put me outside 
and it looks like the dungeon again. These 
three burly ^ beefy guards standing there and 
Brown ceming by grinning at me* 

1 don’t k_now whether they hit me or I 
grabced the cuspidor first -- but everything blew - 
armSy cluLs, : hood. Everything hit and I threw 
that cucyikr* I went cut, downy clubbed un- 
ccncc ■: us . 

was d'L* first and only man sentenced to 
j .'c u>kcr d* St: n -liiO of the Penal Code merely 
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fov an assault^ when no human lij^ had been take-n. 

The Supreme Court of California, in a four to 
three decision, okayed the law and rry death. 

Thursday afternoon, January 27^ 1950, an my 
870th day in Death Row, four guards came for me 
to take my ^^laet walkJ^ I had torn up old letters, 
given away personal effects and prepared myself zo 
die. 

It was 6:45 on the clock. Warden Duffy came 
through the cell, ”Bob,” he said, have some 
news for you,** 

"Good or bad, Warden?" I said. 

"Good, " he answered, "you have been granted a 
stay of execution by Judge Goodman of the Federal 
Court, pending a writ of habeas corpus. " 

So I am still alive. 

A reasonable question to ask, I would think, 
would he, "Why was this man (me) singled out for 
prosecution, condemnation to death, and consequent- 
ly to life imprisonment without possibility of 
parole?" 

I have contended, and still contend, that the 
answer to the question is: Because I have refused 

to passively submit to cruel, inhuman and degrad- 
ing treatiwnt; because I have fought — foolishly , 
perhaps — for what I believe in, for racial 
equality, for the rights and dignity due all men — 
for survival. 

* * * 

On the night of April 2, 1971, two policemen 
were murdered in Bordwell Park in the city of River- 
side, California. Almost immediately suspect 
descriptions were released on radio and TV -- three 
white males and one black with an Afro. Police 
roadblocks, therefore, allowed blacks to pass all 
night while whites were stopped and searched. 

The next morning, however, the suspect 
descriptions were changed to three young blacks 
with Afros and one white. Those descriptions were 
gradually altered again until they fit one man who 
has been a thorn in the side of the 

Riverside police and city government for some time. 
That man was black community organizer Gary Lawton, 
a self-employed family man in his 50's who, inci- 
dently, does not have an Afro, but is balding. 

Lawton's first conflict with the city power 
structure came immediately after the assassination 
of Martin Luther King. Lawton and other community 
members wanted a meaningful memorial for King in 
Riverside and sought to rename Bordwell Park after 
King. Proceeding through the "proper channels", 
they were endlessly routed and rerouted, Tlie 
community committee finally appeared at a Parks 
Department meeting. 

Opposition to the renaming of the park was 
spearheaded by the "Don't Tread on Me Committee" 
and other white groups who denounced King as a 
communist, although the city of Riverside had given 
a memorial service for him the Sunday after his 
death. 

The black communit>-'s request was never 
seriously considered by the cit\'. Kben Lawton 
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appeared at the meeting the microphones were 
turned off while he spoke. 

In early 1969, a young black basketball 
player was beaten by Riverside police when he 
tried to put up a poster in a liquor store. The 
Black Congress, of which Lawton was a prominent 
member, was formed in response to this incident. 
Members of the Congress picketing the store were 
harrassed, and police pictures taken at that time 
were used in Lawton's arrest two years later. 

The Black Congress called for representation 
for the black community in the civic institutions 
of Riverside. Although the Congress, led by 
Lawton, undertook many proposals to this end, 
their objectives were never realized with more 
than tokenism, 

Gary Lawton has been in jail since May 1971, 
but has suffered no lack of publicity. His name, 
suffixed by the crime of which he is accused, has 
appeared in an astonishingly wide variety of 
articles in the Riverside Press-Enterprise. Fund 
raising campaigns for the families of the dead 
policemen, articles concerning the harassment of 
Mrs, Gary Lawton, have all included Lawton's 
name, with the murder as reference. 

This prejudicial media coverage greatly 
affects Lawton's chances of getting a fair trial 
in Riverside. The Gary Lawton Defense Committee 
is circulating a petition for a change of venue 
and Lawton's release on bail. For more.’ informa- 
tion write; Gary Lawton Defense Committee 
c/o Mrs. Lawton 
2538 Pleasant 
Riverside , California 

--30-- 

|Information for this story came from By Any 
Means Necessary, a San Francisco paper dealing 
for the most part with political prisoners, and 
from the Checkers Demian Collective in Riverside.] 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A** 

DIRTY BUSINESS IN NEVADA 

YERINGTON, Nev. (LNS) --Eighty-five people in 
this tiny city will receive more than $1.8 million 
in damages from Centex, Inc. Centex was ordered 
to pay by Judge Richard Waters, jr who said: 

"Centex knew, for every day of full operations, 
27,000 pounds of dirt and dust were being expelled 
over the area. Never once did it close down or of- 
fer to close down the monstrous excretion it was 
spewing forth on its neighbors. It was a deliber- 
ate, wanton disregard of the property of others," 

-30- 

THE RIGHT TO KILL- -FOR MEN ONLY 

.NEW YORK (LNS) --"Passion Killing" (a husband 
killing his wife because of her adultery) is con- 
sidered justifiable homicide (no punishment) in four 
states . 

Funny thing about it is that a wife killing 
her husband because of his adultery is considered 
justifiable homicide no where . -30- 
5 above 2 shorts came from the King St. Trolley.] 
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U.S. BOMBS NORTH VIETNAM FOR 5 STRAIGHT DAYS 
NIXON^S REASONS FOR AN OLD STRATEGY 

WASHINGTON, D.C. CENS) -- For five days 
straight, beginning the day after Christinas, Amer- 
ican planes flew 1,000 sorties against targets in 
North Vietnam -- blasting the threat of an expanded 
air war after the American troop withdrawals back 
into the American consciousness. The Phantom 
jet bombers ranged over the southern portion of 
North Vietnam about 200 miles north of the demil- 
itarized zone, striking within 70 miles south of 
Hanoi . 

The North Vietnamese government reported one 
hospital and one school hit, with many strikes in 
densely populated areas. But Washington insisted 
that the bombs were limited to fuel and supply 
depots, anti-aircraft guns, missile and radar sites 
and MIG fighter airfields, as well as supply and 
servicing areas and military bases along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, 

In the first news reports following the begin- 
ning of the bombings, the U.S. Command character- 
ized them as "limited duration, protective air 
strikes against military targets... in reaction to 
enemy activity which imperils the diminishing U.S. 
forces currently in Vietnam." But it soon became 
obvious that these were more than the ordinary 
"protective reaction strikes" -- military sources 
said after the first day of raids that they in- 
volved every aircraft the U.S, could spare in Indo- 
china, the planes coming from South Vietnam, Thai- 
land, and the aircraft carriers Constellation and 
Coral Sea off the coast in the South China Sea. 

ITie Administration offered varying official 
explanations for the bombings. First, they were 
in retaliation for four F-4 Phantoms shot down 
December 18 by North Vietnamese MIGs and anti- 
aircraft guns near Hanoi .(Or, as tne administra- 
tion puts it, attacks on "unarmed reconaissance 
flights." They fail to mention that these flights 
are aiways accompanied by fighter planes.) They 
said It was also in response to recent shellings 
of Saigon, then the bombings were intended to pro- 
tect the 158,000 troops still in South Vietnam, 
and insure a safe withdrawal of U.S. forces, or 
to abort an NLF offensive in the South. 

Ikit each one of these excuses is only a thin 
cover-up for the real fear -- that Vietnami zation 
will not stand up to the test in Laos and Cambodia, 
where the liberation forces have made great ad- 
vances, or even in South Vietnam itself, where the 
administration suggests the \LF is planning an 
offensive in the central liigh lands that could 
divide the country in two. 

Five days before the bombings started, the 
Pathei Lao, supported by North Vietnamese aircraft, 
took the Plain* of Jarres from the tiefending irreg- 
ular Meo and Thai forces of General Vang Pao. This 
maneu'/er is nothing new -- the plain has c! anged 
hands four times in the past two and a I’.alf years, 
with r.he liberation forces taking it :n the dry 
season only to give it up when tiic rainy season 
comes. But this year, the Pathet Lao offensive 
went a step further. Pao's troops were routed from 
the entire plain, forced to ab:uKlon th e nine fire 
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bases that defend it. and hole up in the CIA head- 
quarters at Long Cheng, 30 miles from the plain’s 
southwest edge. 

This Pathet Lao success comes two months earlier 
than it did last dry season, and the Laotian force 
is uncertain whether they can regain a toe-hold in 
the area when the rainy season arrives, or whether 
the Pathet Lao will maintain control of all the moun- 
tain region, including Long Cheng itself. All U.S. 
government sources in Vientiane had indicated that 
Vang Pao had intended to maintain control of the 
plain through this dry season to relieve pressure 
on Long Cheng. 

Long Cheng itself was attacked by 20 commandos 
who damaged three aircraft and killed three soldiers 
the day after the plain was taken. 

Lon Nol's pro-U.S government in Cambodia is 
also in a precarious position. Norodom Sihanouk, 
head of the National United Front (NUF) , which is 
leading the Cambodian resistance, told a reporter 
in Peking that four fifths of the country is solidly 
in the NUF’s hands -- five million out of a total 
population of seven million people are working with 
them. The huge liberated territory has permitted 
the growth of a healthy ecoonomy, ready to sustain 
a long-term resistance war. 

Only the threat of U.S. bombings stands between 
the guerrillas and the Cambodian capital of Pnom Penh. 
Sihanouk explained that it would not be difficult to 
take the city, but that it would expose the nearly 
2 million inhabitants to devastating U.S. air 
attacks . 

Nixon is trying to keep Lon Nol above water 
because, as he put it in his November 12 press con- 
ference, "Cambodia is the Nixon doctrine in its 
purest form... in Cambodia what we are doing is 
helping the Cambodians to help themselves." 

But even the expansion of Lon Nol's army to its 
present level of 180,000 from 30,000 before Sihanouk 
was ousted, has failed to stave off NUF victories. 

All road.s leading to the capital remain cut; the 
20,000 man task force that was sent in August to 
clear Route 6, north of Pnom Penh, collapsed back 
toward the city in early December, after suffering 
what U.S. officials conceded was their "worst defeat 
in 21 months of fighting." Only ten days befoie t/ic 
raids on North Vietnam began, a Phantom jet -bomber 
was shot down within sight of Pnom Penh. 

Nixon is trying to prevent more such victories 
in the whole Indochina peninsula. Public opinion 
would not allow another full-scale invasion of 
Cambodia, like the one in the spring of 1970; and 
besides, that operation did little more than postpone 
a guerrilla victory. Neither would ARVN troops oe 
willing to risk another embarrassing defccit in Laos. 
The one last February mauled some of their best units 
and Pathet Lao control in Laos expanded in spite of 
it . 

But the small steady troop withdrawals have 
gained time ind j)olitical credit with the jXmerican 
public, and lulled it iiito t!iinking tiiat President 
Nixon is getting out of Indochina completely. .Much 
of the country v% is shocked when the. raids began 
the hea\iest sir.,- .lulinscn halted the bombings m 
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in November of 1968. But Xixon made it perfectly 
clear -- as far back as December of 1970 -- that 
he would accept no restrictions on U.S. airpower 
in Indochina, and that any threat to his objec- 
tive of a non-Communist South Vietnam would just- 
ify bombing the north. 

^fany of the establishment papers have explained 
Nixon*s latest tactics as a move to escape a 
trashing in Indochina and thus shore up his polit- 
ical career. But he seems to have fallen wide of 
the mark. 

Even families of prisoners of war^ who could 
usually be counted on to support Nixon's attempts 
to free the prisoners by winning the war, have 
become critical. One woman, the wife of a prisoner 
in North Vietnam, commented in an ABC television 
interview, after listening to a tape recording of 
her husband; "I wish It could be as optimistic as 
he sounds, that his government is really trying to 
get him home -- look at the front page of today's 
paper. Those bombings shov/ how much the government 
really cares about the prisoners of war." 

Neil Sheehan, the New York Times reporter 
who wrote last spring's series on the Pentagon 
papers, interpreted the President's tactics as a 
gamble that the domestic political repercussions 
of renewed bombing of the North will be less than 
the political consequences of a major military 
defeat and collapse of liis Vietnam! zation policy in 
an election year. That gamble may not pay off. 

The bombings were cut back in *68 partly 
because they hadn't proved effective. Military 
planners like to think that their improved technol- 
ogy will make them more successful this time. But 
in order to find out they're going to have to go 
back again and again. The cost of each sortie -- 
the anger of Vietnam Vets who occupied public monu- 
ments during the bombings, of the families of 
POWs and of demonstrators already working toward 
San D*ego -- may be more than Nixon can afford. 

- 30 - 

★ **i**'*********:<r*********************************** 

"MONKEY BUSINESS" AT THE CAMBRIDGE CITY COUNCIL; 

RENT CONTROL REPEAL PUSHED THROUGJi 

(CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS)~-"W'e have a lot of bus- 
iness to get on with here," shouted harried Cam- 
bridge councilman A1 Velucci. 

l*or a few seconds the angry crowd of 500 Cam- 
bridge tenants who had arrived unexpectedly for the 
Dec. 27 city council meeting to oppose the repeal 
of the Cambridge Rent ('ontrol law were silent. 

"Yah, monkey businessi" yelled one wit, and 
the room shook with laughter and became a madhouse 
once again. 

It was a long night. From seven until two in 
the morning, the tenants chanted, sang, shouted and 
talked- - any th ing to keep counci linembcrs from voting 
before the old year was out and a newly elected, 
more liberal council could take its place on Jan. 1. 
Every technique was on the up and up ’ecause the ten- 
ants made use of a buried city rule wiucF. allov.s 
every Caml^ridge citizen to speak th.eir ptuice for 
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10 minutes about any city issue. 

"Yes I Nol Yes I No I" shouted the tenants (mostly 
young white working people since the student community 
was away on vacation) to confuse any attempt by the 
council to vote . 

After one tenant gave a graphic description of 
the teeming insect world flourishing in his apartment, 
the group chanted "No Rent For Roaches" in support, 
and "Long Live the Victory of People's War." 

The counci Imembers were not the only people har- 
assed at the meeting either. Many landlords, easily 
distinguishable from the tenants by their business 
suits and brief cases, came to push for repeal of 
the law and left frazzled and irate. Most of the 
landlords present were relatively small-time operators 
with only two or three buildings. 

Harvard University and MIT are the biggest land- 
lords in Cambridge. Harvard University also has se- 
veral "front" realty companies such as Hunneman 
Realty in Boston which buys up property for them. 

That way it's not so obvious that the massive educa- 
tional institution owns so much of the city. But they 
pay for their sneakiness. Land owned in their own 
name is exempt for taxes because of their educational 
status, but fronted land is taxable. 

Max IVasserman is the biggest individual landlord 
in the city and many people claim that he too is in 
cahoots with the two universities. 

All nine counci Imembers were not hostile to the 
tenants ' demands . Barbara Ackerman, the leading liberal 
on the council spearheaded the campaign to save rent 
control and three other councilmen supported her. 
Everyone readily admited that the Cambridge Rent 
Control law was no prize chicken--but it was better 
than nothing. The law was billed as being fair to 
both landlords and tenants, but through a complicated 
formula based on the assessed value of the building, 
allowed landlords a 20-30% profit, sometimes as much 
as 50% as long as no safety regulations were violated. 

However, the law did make it very difficult for 
landlords to evict their tenants. Also, if a landlord 
wanted to raise the rent of his apartments, he had 
to go before a rent control administrator. That put 
the burden of initiating action on the landlord 
rather than the tenant who would otherwise have to 
complain to the Internal Revenue Service about an 
unfair increase in rent. 

Finally, after seven hours of pandemonium with 
tenants brushing elbows with landlords, sitting on the 
chairman's desk and lounging on the stage of the 
little council room,t.ie meeting was recessed until 
Wednesday Dec. 29 at a large Cambridge auditorium. 

The following morning the Boston Globe featured 
the council meeting with photographs of the unusual 
action. It was big news and Cambridge tenants waited 
anxiously for Wednesday night's meeting ready to jam 
up the council's procedures for 72 hours at a stretch 
if need be to prevent the law from being repealed. 

Hilt tile tenants didn't get a chance to show off 
their endurance. Two thousand people massed inside 
the auditorium but within an hour five counci Imembers 
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Photos from a massive drug bust in Dallas's Lee Park -- see stor>’ in packet page 10. 

Crcd: t Iconoclast/LNS 
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TOP: A bomb shelter in Hano.i -- this pncto ni.d the one below were taken in 

February of 1970, 

See story on the bombing of North \'ietnam in this packet. 

Photo by .Anne Dockerv -- Credit LN5 Women's Graphics Collective 


BOITOM: A port oi'. of t'f'.o wnig of a downed Li . S . bomber in the garden Of 
..n V.. 1 i Buddfiist temple near N'ai: biiili, a rernimler of the 
ai r war oi . 


story on tl'.e bombing 
f:,oto by Aiine L‘o.‘ber\' -- 
blBI’R-AriCN Nevss Serv l _■ 


of Norti^. Vie'^na.m in this packet. 
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TOP: 


BO'ITOM: 


Bob Wells -- see stor>^ in this packet 
Credit LNS 


In the halls of East Meadow High School, in East 
Meadow, Long Island. 

Credit Ken Light/LNS 
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Top: H ap p >' Th an k s g i v 1 g 

Credit Ken Light. LX5 


Loi.Lom: Ihc principal ' i ciTicc 

Credit Ken LLght/LNS 
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Piggy Bank -- 

Credit Howie Schneldc-i / BerKe ■ oy rribe'BNS 


Protective Reaction -- Credit John Mack/LNS 
See story in this packet 


the Amen c. 'in Imperial :s rr>.y:p >•' ; x : o ^ ‘■r alur' A pe ople *3 C-vr Repair Manual -- 35c 

-- available ! rom Jcon'es /a''‘r’eia Str-'ct, S/>n Francisco, ^-a. S4110 

Cl eel it Peoples ['re^s/cN*^ 
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San Diego '72 -- Credit the Berkeley Tribe./LNS TV - Credit the Chicago Journalism 

Review/ L^'S 


Frank Sr.ith. Attica Prison inmate -- see story 
on page ^ of this packet. 

Credit PNS Women's C'.raphics C^o 1 1 ^.*c t i ve 
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